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To The Congress of the United States 



The U.S. Advisory Commission on Information is pleased 
to submit herewith its Eighteenth Report to Congress in pur- 
suance of the U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act 
(Public Law 402) enacted by the 80th Congress on January 27, 
1948, 

This Eighteenth Report covers the calendar year 1962, 

On April 2, 1962, the President announced the nominations 
of Clark R. Mollenhoff and Morris S. Novik to fill the expired 
terms of Mark A. May and Lewis W. Douglas, These nomina- 
tions w ere confirmed by the Senate on May 1, 1962. 

On April 2, 1962, President Kennedy also designated 
J. Leonard Reinsch as Chairman of the Commission, 

On August 21, 1962, the President nominated John L. Seigen- 
thaler to fill the unexpired term of Jonathan Daniels, Senate 
confirmation was reached on September 10, 1962. 

Dr. Mark May was the last of three members who had served 
continuously on this Commission since its creation by Congress 
in 1948. During his tenure of almost 14 years with the Com- 
mission, including 8 years and 9 months as Chairman, he de- 
voted himself assiduously to its work and in the opinion of the 
Commission rendered distinguished service. Dr. May's investi- 
gations, surveys, and recommendations led to significant inno- 
vations and improvements in the U.S. information program. 

Former Ambassador Douglas brought to the deliberation of 
this Commission a long career of public service and experience 
in diplomacy, legislation, commerce, finance, and education. 
His contributions to the work of the Commission are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

TX 

M. Doe 5B, — — £ 



In 1962, the Commission held eight meetings, seven in Wash- 
ington and one In New York. One meeting extended over a 2- 
day period, 

At these meetings, the Commission gave special attention to 
executive and administrative management in the Agency. 
Much time was devoted to a consideration of present policies 
and practices. The Comission's recommendations for Improve- 
ment were submitted to the Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency (USIA). 

During the past year, the Commission visited USIA physi- 
cal facilities in Washington and New York. USIA today 
is spread out in 11 separate buildings in Washington. With 
such a dispersion of its personnel and facilities USIA cannot 
operate efficiently and effectively. Its forces are scattered, in- 
ternal communication and coordination are difficult, and hun- 
dreds of man-hours are wasted in traveling to and from build- 
ings. The Commission believes that the efficiency and central 
direction of USIA would be improved; with substantial savings 
to the taxpayer if the entire USIA could be located in a single 
structure. 

The Commission also met with the Director and reviewed 
with him some of the objectives, policies, and programs of the 
Agency. Director Edward R. Murrow has labored hard and 
well on behalf of the U.S. foreign information program, He is 
to be commended for having added stature to USIA. 

In the summer of 1962, the Chairman of the Commission 
undertook on behalf of the Commission a 5-week trip to Africa 
f or the purpose of examining the problems and potential that 
confront the Agency's operations in Africa- He inspected the 
USIS missions in Liberia, Ghana, Dahomey, Togo, Nigeria, Re- 
public of Congo, Republic of the Congo, South Africa, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Egypt, and Lebanon. This was the first trip to Sub- 
Saharan Africa by a member of the Commission, except for a trip 
to South Africa by former Commissioner Douglas. The Chair- 



man's major observations and recommendations are included in 
this report. 

Mr, Morris S. Novik visited USIS posts in Berlin, Munich, 
Rome, Paris, and London, and his findings are also included in 
this report. 

This Commission appreciates the Congressional attention 
given to the Agency's problems in a year of strenuous Congres- 
sional activity and a busy calendar. Their support and under- 
standing of the foreign information program have helped USIA 
to discharge its responsibilities in the conduct of the cold war 
with increasing effectiveness. 

This Commission wishes to commend 10 private American 
commercial radio stations— 8 standard wave and 2 short-wave — 
on their important contribution during a time of national crisis. 
The stations were: WGBS, WMIE and WCKR in Miami; 
WSB, Atlanta ; WCKY, Cincinnati; WKWF, Key West; WWL, 
New Orleans, and KAAY, Little Rock. WRUL, New York 
and KGEI, San Carlos, were the two short-wave stations. 

From the beginning of the Cuban crisis these radio stations 
vacated their normal program schedules from dusk to dawn and 
made available their transmission facilities at these hours to Voice 
of America broadcasts beamed to the people of Cuba, This was 
the first time in history that U.S. radio stations linked up with 
VOA carrying programs fed direct from the USIA studios in 
Washington via land line. 

xr 
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The ILS.-U.S.S.R. confrontation over Cuba in 1962 demon- 
strated once again to the world that Sino-Soviet aggressive 
intentions are worldwide. Berlin, the Chinese Communist in- 
vasion of India, Communist insurrection in South Vietnam and 
Laos as well as Cuba, are part of geographically separated in- 
cidents that illustrate potential threat, menace, and aggression. 
These events have made clear to every thinking neutral power 
the true ambitions and intentions of international communism. 

For example, on October 25, 1962, in the midst of the Chinese 
Communist invasion of Indian territory, the embattled and disil- 
lusioned Nehru was finally compelled to say "we are getting out 
of touch with realities in a modern world. We are living in an 
artificial atmosphere of our creation and we have been shaken 
out of it'* 

The task of the USIA is to depict and document these c Veali- 
lies in a modern world" to the peoples of the world; to unmask 
the true designs of Sino-Soviet communism, USIA must also 
disseminate information which will help strengthen the eco- 
nomic, political and ideological bases of national independence 
in order to help make impossible external aggression or internal 



insurrection and subversion from Communist sources. This is 
the meaning of the cold war for the total U.S. communications 
effort- And it is in this context that USIA has a paramount 
role to play, 

USIA PERFORMANCE IN THE CUBAN CRISIS 

The eruption of the Cuban crisis and President Kennedy's 
speech of October 22, 1962, provided the opportunity for a new 
look at the role of the U.S. Inf ormation Agency. 

What is its function? How should it operate in time of 
crisis? What new responsibilities does it face? 

The Commission is gratified to record that USIA was among 
the first to be informed of the President's decisions concerning 
Cuba. 

This early notice of impending strategic decisions at a time 
of national crisis gave the Agency valuable lead time which 
enabled it to develop its operating plans along with those of the 
military. Top USIA officials worked closely with the national 
top command and its subsidiary 7 task forces. Drafts of the 
President's speech were made available to a restricted few so 
that radio and press would be ready with the necessary transla- 
tion and pictures to move this speech to overseas audiences at 
the same time that it was being delivered to the American 
people, USIA films and television programs in multiple foreign 
languages were air-expressed to posts around the world for show- 
ing to audiences numbering in the hundreds of millions, 

Cuba was a good example of a situation where USIA was 
properly used by the U.S. Government, The U.S. position was 
presented to the world rapidly, authoritatively, and effectively. 
This USIA action received national acclaim. NBC's Monitor 
program of October 29 3 carried by 150 U.S. radio stations said 
"USIA has once again proved its worth in getting the American 
point of view across to people abroad." 
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The advantages of such a well planned and executed foreign 
information program in times of national crisis are fourfold : 

li Purpose and objectives are more clearly defined; 

2. Coordination within the Agency and cooperation of 
media and area personnel are obtained ; 

3. Regular and marginal programs are discarded or post- 
poned in favor of a more streamlined operation; 

4. Interagency coordination and integration with the na- 
tional top command is more effective* 

This Commission is pleased to report to the Congress that the USIA per- 
formance during this national crisis was exemplary, It is equally im- 
portant, however, to maintain the same standards of performance at all 
times, it is the purpose of this report to offer recommendations which 
are designed to make the Agency stronger attd more effective and to in- 
dicate directions far a reexamination of its role in the aftermath of Cuba. 

FIVE AGENCY PROBLEMS 

The Commission believes that the USIA has five problem 
areas which require special attention: (1) management and 
administration, (2) publications, (3) program content, (4) the 
expansion of Agency operations in under-developed areas, and 
(5) the need to coordinate and centralize in one building the 
scattered USIA operations and facilities in Washington. 

{ 1 ) Management and Administration. — The Commission has 
been making a continuous study of the management of the U.S. 
Information Agency, This study is concerned with such prob- 
lems as improving internal coordination and communication, 
inspection and evaluation, personnel selection and placement, 
interagency relations and coordination, the role of the area di- 
rectors, outside contracting to improve quality of programs and 
materials, domestic public relations, research, media coordina- 
tion, forward planning, and the role of the office of policy* 

The Commission's observations and recommendations to date 
have been communicated to the Director, who has indicated that 



the Agency would take steps to seek solutions to these problems, 

(2) Publications. — The Commission has called the attention 
of the Director to the proliferation of Agency publications over 
the years. Some appear to have served their original purpose 
and are currently useless. The Director has agreed to reevaluate 
each USIA publication in relation to its purpose, content, format, 
cost of production, and impact. This revaluation should make it 
possible to reduce the number of publications. 

(3) Program Content. — The Commission has long felt that 
the contents of Agency programs were in need of periodic review 
and evaluation. It has recommended to the Director that he 
establish two committees, one on print and the other on radio, 
for the purpose of examining programs for quality and effec- 
tiveness. It has further recommended that the membership of 
each commitee consist of at least one and possibly two public 
members who have earned reputations as experts in print and/or 
radio. Finally it has urged that such review of the contents of 
Agency materials produced in Washington and in the field 
should be conducted at least once a year and possibly on a semi- 
annual basis. 

A principal purpose of this review should be to differentiate 
between the impact and volume of Agency output. For sheer 
quantity of output, produced frequently in routine fashion, is 
no substitute for effective communication and impact, 

(4) Expansion of the Agency in the Developing Areas.— 
The emergence of many new nations in Africa and the accelera- 
tion of the Sino-Soviet threat in Latin America have made it 
necessary for USIA to augment its capabilities and resources in 
these two important areas* The Communists* use of radio, mo- 
tion pictures, literature, and friendship societies for the purpose 
of undermining national cohesion, promoting Communist-led 
revolutions, sabotage, and disorder is unrelenting and constant. 
This is a problem that must be met. 

Considerable energy and time have been devoted by hard- 
working officers to expand USIS facilities and to bring the U.S. 
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story to peoples and lands that were not exposed previously to 
the facts about the United States, its intentions, and its people. 

Visits by members of the Commission* however, have revealed 
that in some instances the Agency may have moved too fast and 
perhaps prematurely, There are indications that some areas 
are not yet ready to absorb the full range of USIS facilities that 
have been directed at them, There are questions about the wis- 
dom of moving into certain countries with all USIS media and 
resources. And there are questions about the advisability of con- 
ducting USIS operations in areas far removed from the capitals 
of countries. 

The Agency has agreed to some of these observations and 
has informed the Commission that it is rethinking and evaluat- 
ing its practices in these areas, 

(5) The Need for One USIA Building in Washington— The 
U,$, Information Agency has existed as an independent agency 
since 1953. The legislation authorizing its functions and activi- 
ties was passed in 1948* Since that time, the USIA has become 
a permanent part of the U.S. Government. In the opinion of 
this Commission it will remain part of the permanent structure 
of the government so long as we continue to exist as a nation 
with important strategic interests and responsibilities through- 
out the world. 

There is, however, a long neglected need to increase its ef- 
fectiveness by concentrating its facilities and personnel in one 
building. 

A previous report of the Commission, issued in February' 1 954, 
called the attention of the Congress to this predicament. That 
Ninth Report recommended that . . The Agency still finds 
its staff spread out in three or four buildings, one of which 
is of considerable distance from the others. The Commission 
believes that the work of this Agency would be substantially 
improved if its entire personnel and necessary broadcasting fa- 
cilities could be housed in one building." This was in 1954, 

Today, 9 years later, the Agency is in 1 1 buildings and the 
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wasted man-hours spent in travel from building to building are 
impairing the efficiency with which this Agency and its pro- 
grams are managed and directed. 

This Commission renews the recommendation of 1954 and 
urges that the Congress provide the necessary relief to US I A. 
Operating in one structure would enable it to improve the co- 
ordination of all media services, areas, policy, research staffs, 
and administration. 

In addition to these five problems, the Commission wishes 
to bring to the attention of Congress again, the serious need for 
career legislation and a substantial increase in representation 
funds for the Agency. 

Although the Congress has granted some increase in these 
funds, the amount of out-of-pocket spending by USIS officers 
which is not reimbursed by the Agency has continued to in- 
crease, Entertainment and hospitality are accepted means of 
establishing and developing important contacts abroad. Offi- 
cers should not be hampered year after year by having their 
hands tied financially. 

It is important to the success of this Agency's work that its 
foreign sendee officers enjoy status and receive remuneration 
that is in keeping with the complexity of their work and re- 
sponsibilities, They should be assured of tenure and of an op- 
portunity to advance to the highest ranking positions that 
foreign service officers can reach on the basis of merit and 
ability. They should be encouraged to move ahead in a career 
service that could lead eventually to assignments as ministers 
and ambassadors. 

Career legislation will have the effect of attracting capable 
young men and women who wish to make the U.S. information 
foreign service a lifetime career. To accomplish these pur- 
poses, the Commission requests the Congress to give serious 
consideration to the long-standing Agency's request for the 
legislation that it needs. 

6 



Recently the Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, con- 
stituted at the request of Secretary of State Rusk, issued its re- 
port "Personnel for the New Diplomacy." The Committee 
lists among its members, former Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter, who served as its Chairman, and George V, Allen, a 
former Director of USIA. The Committee's report focused on 
the personnel problems and needs of the Department of State, 
the Agency for International Development (AID) and the 
USIA. 

The Committee is to be commended for recognizing the emer- 
gence and analyzing the dimensions of "the new diplomacy." 

No longer do diplomats merely observe and report, the Com- 
mittee said. They now do things overseas. 

No longer can the responsibilities of the United States in world 
affairs be met by "generalise" alone. There is a growing need 
for personnel who are specialists in a wide variety of fields and 
they must be given greater recognition, 

No longer should U.S. representatives abroad consider them- 
selves as representatives of individual agencies, "They are first 
and foremost representatives of the United States/' 

To accomplish the goals of American foreign policy with the 
instruments of the new diplomacy, the Committee recom- 
mended — 

L The establishment of a family of compatible services 
consisting of the Foreign Service, the Foreign Informa- 
tion Service, and the Foreign Development Service* 
which would be governed by uniform statutory provi- 
sions regarding personnel management. 

This entails a systematic interchange of personnel, 
equality in conditions of service, and the consideration 
of senior personnel of all three services in fillin g top 
executive posts in foreign affairs. For example, "the 
ranks of Career Minister and Career Ambassador should 
be open to qualified career officers in AID and USIA." 
At the same time, the Committee pointed out that "if 



foreign affairs officers are to be groomed to fill posi- 
tions of command and leadership, they should have ex- 
perience in foreign information and foreign develop- 
ment activities." 

2, The need to improve the career opportunities for 
specialized personnel. 

3, The establishment of a National Foreign Affairs College 
at the graduate level "under the highest auspices and 
leadership," 

The report contains numerous other observations and recom- 
mendations which are worthy of serious consideration. The 
Commission hopes that the appropriate executive agencies in 
the government will submit to the Congress requests for legisla- 
tion embodying those recommendations that will strengthen, 
develops &nd train the personnel who will become the "new 
diplomats." 

THE U.S. INFORMATION PROGRAM IN AFRICA 

This Commission has received excellent briefings from the 
Assistant Director for Africa on the problems and potential of 
the African Continent and on the challenges that face the newly 
created African nations. 

In the summer of 1962, the Chairman of the Commission spent 
5 weeks visiting 10 countries in Africa. He traveled extensively 
in each country and studied the USIS and related operations. 
He investigated especially radio, television^ motion pictures, and 
print operations in each country that he visited. He also exam- 
ined USIS libraries and problems pertaining to the exchange of 
persons program. 

The Chairman's observations and recommendations were 
transmitted to the Director of USI A and to the Assistant Director 
for Africa and his staff. The highlights of his major findings in- 
cluded the following: 

( 1 ) The basic problem in Africa for USIA appears to be the 
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erroneous application of European techniques to a continent with 
emerging nations, multiple tribes, and many languages — a conti- 
nent where the people are not well informed about the United 
States or Russia and appear to be not much concerned about 
either country. 

The Agency should therefore review its material on the basis 
of what it expects to accomplish. It should determine which 
media can best accomplish its purposes in Africa, At the same 
time, each medium must reorient its thinking and tailor its out- 
put in relation to what is pertinent for Africans irrespective of 
the suitability of this output in other geographic areas, 

For example, much of USIS material in Africa presupposes a 
knowledge of the United States. In many places, this knowledge 
is almost nonexistent, USIA media personnel must bear this in 
mind constantly as they develop their programs and materials. 

(2} It is difficult to communicate by radio in Africa because 
of the multiplicity of languages and dialects. This poses an im- 
portant challenge to the Agency because it will soon place into 
operation a large, new, modem transmitter complex in Liberia, 

USIA must make sure that the contents of its programs broad- 
cast from this new station take into consideration the variety of 
local attitudes, hopes and aspirations, levels of development and 
literacy that characterize this continent. 

There is therefore a need for a meeting of African Public 
Affairs Officers for the purpose of discussing how the different 
media can turn out material more closely tailored to the needs 
and problems of the different nations of Africa. This meeting 
should focus especially on the new VOA African Service and the 
type of programs that it develops* 

USIA is also planning to create a training center in Monrovia, 
For this it should be commended. Such a center might well 
serve to train people from other countries in Africa in every phase 
of mass communication. 

(3) Film, print ? and photographic material should contain 
a more balanced presentation of whites and Negroes in the 
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United States. There is great interest in Africa about the life and 
progress of the American Negro. Washington media should 
intensify its efforts to provide the African posts with this type of 
information. It is also important that USIA point out candidly 
civil rights issues and problems in the United States. At the same 
time the steady progress of the Negro in America should be 
underscored, 

(4) There is a tremendous interest and potential in sports 
throughout Africa. USIA should encourage private groups to 
sponsor the distribution of sports kits. The activities of the 
PeopIe-to-People Sports Committee are to be commended and 
encouraged. More athletic equipment, coaches, performers, and 
sports information would be welcomed by African schools, col* 
leges and youth groups. 

(5) There is considerable and repeated criticism of the man- 
ner in which exchange personnel are handled in the United 
States. In particular, the training, reception, processing and 
hospitality for foreign radio and television managers and tech- 
nicians in the United States leave much to be desired. 

In addition, the present exchange practice in Africa has pro- 
duced the following conditions: ( 1 ) when the best students are 
siphoned off for training and education in the United States, a 
deterioration of the student body that remains in the home coun- 
try sets in; (2) a lack of incentive to teach develops; (3) too 
many exchangees desire to remain permanently in the United 
States ; (4) when the exchangee returns to his native land he finds 
frequently that the type of training he has received cannot be 
adapted to his future life. 

Two suggestions are presented for consideration: 

a. More on-the-job training in the use of basic technical 
facilities should take place in the foreign country or in 
some centrally located area abroad, by bringing in ex- 
perts from the United States, A good example was the 
press seminars held in Africa in 1962, Although prob- 
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lems may occur and have occurred in the initial stages, 
this type of activity should be increased, 
b. A more comprehensive training program for foreign 
radio and television personnel who are qualified to come 
to the United States and for future managers and execu- 
tives is an important opportunity that should not con* 
tirnie to be handled superficially. Perhaps the National 
Association of Broadcasters (NAB), the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters (NAEB), or 
American universities who can offer specialized training 
in this area, can establish a small unit which would be 
responsible for arranging more adequate training 
programs. 

The Agency's Broadcast Advisory Committee did pioneer 
work in this area about 10 years ago. The Committee should 
be encouraged to reexamine the present status of the exchanges 
and training of foreign radio and television personnel, including 
the planning of their itineraries in the United States. 

(6) How much should USIA do in countries which are not 
yet viable economically or politically? This matter was dis- 
eased earlier in the report. It bears on the question of whether 
it is necessary to establish US IS posts in all African countries 
where communications media are primitive, illiteracy is almost 
90 percent of the population and horizons are tribal and 
parochial. 

(7) There is substantial overlap among U.S. agencies in the 
English- teaching program. There is need for more coordina- 
tion on a Government- wide basis in this important activity. 
There is need for an overall decision to determine who is to do 
what with the funds that are available for English teaching. 

(8) There appears to be a surplus of material in English at 
French-speaking posts in Africa. Similarly, some of the ma- 
terial in French which is distributed to French-speaking areas 
is relevant for France but almost entirely inapplicable to Africa. 
There is a need to develop more French language books and 
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pamphlets which are of greater interest to the African audience. 

(9) Many programs are too somber, heavy, and textual in- 
stead of being an interesting reporting of events and activities 
in Africa or in the United States. 

In addition to the above suggestions for improvements, the 
Chairman observed that the libraries are especially good and 
the USIA newsreel TODAY is a worthwhile project in the 
audio-visual field. Most important USIS personnel conduct 
operations under serious handicaps, in many cases under severe 
hardship conditions and under circumstances that are difficult 
to comprehend by Washington media. Their high morale, op- 
timism, and sense of mission, is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation and this applies to their families as well. 

THE INFORMATION PROGRAM IN LATIN 

AMERICA 

The conditions that exist in Latin America call for a con- 
tinuous and expanded USIS effort. 

An area-wide revolution is exploding. The desire to reduce 
poverty, illiteracy and disease, the heritage of the masses for 
so many centuries has gained increased momentum. 

These conditions are being exploited by Communist forces 
reinforced from their base in Cuba. They conduct extensive 
and intensive campaigns through propaganda, infiltration of 
students, labor, peasant groups, and the military. They pene- 
trate important agencies of mass communications. They con- 
sider themselves the vanguard of the world revolutionary center 
in Moscow* 

In the 1961 issue of the authoritative Manual on the Funda- 
mentals of Marxism-Leninism (p. 516) , the Communists wrote 
"judging by the nature of the problems now facing the peoples 
of Latin America, it is a question of launching an anti-imperial- 
ist democratic revolution (their emphasis), The events of re* 
cent years testify that this new stage of the national liberation 
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struggle in Latin America has already begun and is successfully 
developing despite the counterattacks of the reactionary forces 
and the open intervention of the United States/' 

There arc, however, strong advantages on the side of free- 
dom in this struggle* For example, the Alliance For Progress 
is an imaginative program designed to channel revolution in a 
desirable and peaceful direction, 

The tasks of USIA are therefore twofold. First, to explain 
the Alliance For Progress, and to promote its fullest understand- 
ing bv the people of Latin America so that they accept this as a 
joint enterprise requiring sacrifices from alL The second task 
is 10 expose the true nature of Communist penetration and infil- 
tration originating to a considerable degree from the Communist 
base in Cuba, 

The Commission agrees that a major effort is needed in the 
follou-ing areas: 

(1 ) More information centers and binational centers should 
be located in student and working-class quarters. The potential 
of the binational centers as American informational and cultural 
tools has not been fully realized. A review of their purpose, space 
facilities, financing, and personnel is in order. 

(2) Additional labor information officers are needed to assist 
in this important area, 

(3) Book translations should be increased sharply in order to 
equip US IS libraries with collections that are at least 75 percent 
in Spanish or Portuguese- There is need for Agencies that op- 
erate book programs to maintain close working relations both in 
Washington and in the field, 

4 Television and radio production should be geared to the 
tasks of USIA and targeted to Latin American audiences, 

( 5 J American-sponsored primary and secondary schools need 
strengthening. They are forces of positive influence and it is nec- 
essary to equip them with competent staff that can remain in a 
country long enough to do an effective job. 
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(6) English teaching is increasingly in demand throughout 
Latin America* The American agencies need to coordinate 
their activities in order to insure that the United States is meeting 
the demands and creating a positive impact with its English - 
teaching program. There is need for more and better central 
direction, training, and advice for the grantees who supervise this 
program. 

The Commission believes that a steady and strengthened ef- 
fort in Latin America must be made by USIA. The programs 
and projects should be based upon comprehensive research to 
determine the most effective approaches and media in particular 
countries, 

THE U.S. INFORMATION PROGRAM IN EUROPE 

The USIA program in Europe has been subjected to increasing 
criticism from Congress in recent years. 

Probably the oldest program in USIA, it emerged from World 
War II as a response to the information, cultural and educational 
needs of former enemy-occupied countries. It attempted to pro- 
vide former Fascist and Nazi countries with information on a 
democratic society and a free economy. At the same time, it 
disseminated information about the rising tide of an aggressive 
Communist movement that was making dangerous inroads in 
the rich fabric of European civilization. 

The formulation of the Marshall Plan and die creation of 
NATO provided the information program with additional tasks, 
And the subsequent economic integration of Europe posed new 
important challenges. 

As Western Europe recovered from its wartime devastation 
and chaos, as local Communist expansion receded, as the West- 
ern Allies grew in strength and prosperity, and as the European 
countries approached the unification provided by the Common 
Market, questions were raised concerning the continued neces- 
sity of an information program in Western Europe. 
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In response to this criticism, the Agency reduced its European 
budgets, cut its personnel, and eliminated certain libraries and 
information centers, But these actions did not satisfy some 
critics. They believe that countries with advanced educational 
systems, with superior communications media, and with increased 
strength and prosperity did not require large information, educa- 
tional and cultural programs from the United States. They as- 
serted that USIS in Europe served no purpose useful to the U.S. 
national interest, 

This Commission has frequently recommended the elimination 
of all marginal programs in Europe. Furthermore, with the dra- 
matic improvements in the European economy and with the re- 
surgence of more stable goveinments, there has been no re-exam- 
ination of the proper role of the U«S, communications program 
in Europe, 

Recently, the Director informed the Commission that he has 
established a small group of experienced foreign service officers 
to conduct such a basic reappraisal 

The Commission believes that this action has been long over- 
due and commends the Director for his initiative in this im- 
portant area. 

The Commission believes the United States as a modern 20th 
century state, with worldwide interests, should continue to con- 
duct an adequate program in Europe. What is needed is a 
prescription of its new role which takes greater cognizance of 
contemporary European conditions. Accurate explanations and 
official U.S. interpretations of U.S. positions and policies are as 
important in Europe as they arc in other sections of the world. 

Frequent trips to Europe by present and previous members of 
this Commission have revealed the importance of USIS libraries 
and information centers. The work they do with Europeans 
as well as with Asian and African students in Europe has been 
productive and has advanced the national interest. 

Nevertheless, the location of some of these libraries should 
be reexamined with a view towards moving them to areas where 
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workers and students live. And perhaps some of the USIS libra- 
ries in the Embassies could be converted into specialized libra- 
ries. The experience and results that USIS has had with infor- 
mation centers in Rome, Paris, and London bear out this 
recommendation. 

It is also possible that past emphasis on media output for 
Europe should be supplemented by more personal contact work, 
For there can be no question about the value of personal contact 
by Ambassadors, Ministers, Public Affairs Officers, Cultural 
Affairs Officers , and other members of the U.S. mission staffs* 
The U.S. representative must strive to seek out individuals and 
groups from all walks of life and to establish easy channels of 
communication with them. This is one reason why more repre- 
sentation funds are indicated. Placing more emphasis on per- 
sonal contact might require personnel assigned to Europe whose 
abilities are more in line with the new tasks. 

These and other USIS activities need to be reappraised. The 
Commission looks forward to the results of the Director's study 
of USIS in Europe. 

THE INFORMATION PROGRAM AND U.S. STRATEGY 

In addition to specific current problems this Commission also 
has considered the broad role of USIA. Here a brief review of 
the history of USIA may be helpful for it shows how the chang- 
ing purpose of the U.S. information program has been direcdy 
related to the changing strategic position of the United States. 

When Public Law 402 (the Smith-Mundt Act) establishing 
the authority for an information program was passed in 1948, 
it was in response to gradually stepped up Communist propa- 
ganda campaigns that were spreading throughout the world, in- 
tent on undermining the United States and free men everywhere. 

Since that time three major strategic confrontations between 
the United States and the USSR have occurred : 

(1) The first was the 1948 Berlin blockade in which the 
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United States successfully defended the beleaguered city of 
Berlin and by a massive airlift repulsed a deliberate Russian 
effort to drive the Allies out of the city* In 1948, President 
Truman had charged the foreign information program with the 
task of portraying a "full and fair picture" of the United States* 
Its purpose was to present a true picture of the United States 
and to combat Communist propaganda, including the facts con- 
cerning Soviet aggressive intentions in Berlin, 

(2) The second was the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 
when American intervention changed the climate of the cold 
war. At that time the President called for a "campaign of 
truth" which led to a stepped up information program with an 
appropriation about three times the amount available in the 
previous year. This was "the psychological offensive" in sup- 
port of the U.S* effort in Korea, 

Following the Korean War, the USIA was established in 1953 
as an independent agency of government. Its purpose and ob- 
jectives as approved by President Eisenhower were "to submit 
evidence to peoples of other nations by means of communications 
techniques that the objectives and policies of the United States 
are in harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspira- 
tions for freedom, progress, and peace." This has remained the 
Agency's mission* 

In 1954, with the support of the President and the Agency's 
first director, Mr* Theodore CL Streibert, a "cultural offensive" 
also was mounted to compete with the Soviets in this arena. This 
emphasis on the Agency's cultural program was continued and 
expanded under Directors Arthur Larson and George V* Allen, 

( 3 ) The third major confrontation between the United States 
and the USSR occurred in Cuba during October of 1962. The 
results of this latest strategic encounter and the vital participation 
of USIA in it give a new significance to the U,S. Information 
Agency* 



THE CHANGING MISSIONS OF USIA 



The changing missions that have been assigned to the foreign 
information program partly because of changing U.S. strategy, 
are reflected in the confusion attending the information pro- 
gram's attempts to adjust to these changes. 

There have been periods when the Agency's chief emphasis 
has been placed on "long-range cultural programs," And there 
have been other times when Agency policies, programs, and 
operations were organized primarily around short-range, tactical 
day-to-day issues and the elimination of brush-fires* Both the 
ob jective reality of international conditions and the strict reality 
of the budget have affected the courses that the Agency pursued 
at any given time. 

In periods of intense crisis, such as in times of major U.S.- 
LLS.S.R, strategic confrontations, the USIA must perforce un- 
dertake important functions which are oriented around the work 
of the fast media and aimed at getting the American position to 
the people of the world. But, during inter-crisis periods the 
Agency's emphasis has fluctuated sharply. 

The difficulty with these fluctuating strategies and missions 
has been evident in the buildup of certain operations, their drastic 
reductions or wholesale dismantling when conditions changed 
and then the long laborious need to rebuild them in one area or 
another when crises subside, Soviet competition increases, or 
relatively calm areas flare up, 

Confusion over the purpose and role can perhaps best be seen 
by examining the mere changes in name that have characterized 
the Agency's central policy office during the past 10 years. 

In August 1953 there was an Office of Policy and Plans. 
By September 1953 this became the Office of Policy and 
Programs. 

In March 1957 it reverted to the Office of Policy and Plans. 
But in April 1 958 it became an Office of Plans, 
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And in August 1962 it was and remains at present an Office 
of Policy, 

During this period, in response to the views of different di- 
rectors and different administrations, the Agency experimented 
with combining program and policy functions, planning and 
policy functions, abolishing "policy" or abolishing "plans," 

Perhaps such experimentation was inevitable as the foreign 
information and cultural programs attempted to satisfy the re- 
quirements placed upon them by conflicting views, by different 
directors, by competing ideas of its proper role and by the ob- 
jective facts of national and international affairs. 

Throughout these years of changing purpose one other fact 
also has become evident- During the short history of the US. 
information program relatively little attention has been accorded 
to long-range planning and policy considerations* 

This Commission believes that the Agency should have both 
short-range and long-range objectives, It cannot escape the 
duty of acung as the government's foreign public relations arm 
on a daily basis and especially in times of crisis. It has per- 
formed well and continues to perform well in transmitting daily 
foreign policy guidance from the Department of State and in 
converting it to daily propaganda guidance for the benefit of the 
fast media. 

The Commission suggests, however, that the Agency must also 
organize and staff itself to provide long-range, forward-planning 
that would encompass the most effective use of its information, 
educational and cultural programs. 

It has been said that creative men build private communica- 
tions agencies, but that businessmen eventually run them. This 
Commission suggests that creative plans, policies, and programs 
are as important as effective executive management and admin- 
istration, Both are necessary. But a balanced view of and 
attention to short-range operations and long-range forward 
planning are also both necessary. 

The occasion of the third major confrontation between the 
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United States and the U.S,S.R. is a good time for the USIA and 
the U.S. Government to review the role of the ideological, in- 
formation or psychological arm of the government. The pur- 
pose of such a review would be to further strengthen its assets 
and capabilities, shore up and improve its gaps and vulnera- 
bilities, and introduce a strong, effective forward planning op- 
eration which would provide new ideas and a more carefully 
studied long-range stability to the total U.S. communications 
effort. 

Another reason for the creation of a small forward planning 
unit, which as its first task might well start and conduct such a 
review, may be found in the criticisms of USIA. 

USIA CRITICS 

Although the U.S. information program earned the plaudits 
of the nation with its performance during periods of crisis like 
Cuba, Berlin, Suez, and Korea, there remains considerable tin- 
easiness among a number of thoughtful critics concerning its 
role and performance in inter-crisis periods. 

Deeply concerned critics, which include members of Congress, 
certain foreign correspondents, businessmen, advertising and 
public relations counsellors, the cold war councils, as well as this 
Commission have raised serious and searching questions about 
the adequacy of its size and the validity of its approach to the 
problem of communication and persuasion. 

While the Commission does not agree with all the criticisms 
listed below, it does feel that they raise questions worthy of serious 
consideration. Here then are some of the criticisms of USIA 
that have been publicly expressed: 

(1) Merely purveying information is not enough. The United 
States must engage in ardent persuasion which by its nature is 
aggressive and creative. In a nation of great politicians, great 
lawyers* and great salesmen, it should be evident that it is neces- 
sary to advocate causes, positions, and products aggressively in 
order to win adherents. 
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( 2 ) Our most urgent job is not merely to interpret U.S. policy 
and the U.S, way of life, but to more pertinently establish in men's 
minds the basic distinction between western and Communist 
concepts of society, 

(3) As the expansion of international operations has taken 
more and more U.S. publishers, advertisers, public relations 
counsellors^ communications experts, academicians, businessmen^ 
and labor leaders into other countries, they have become more 
aware of the nuances of communicating with foreign peoples. 
They have reported on the existence of huge gaps of information 
about the United States. They have recoiled from the consider- 
able amount of distortion and misinformation about U.S. aims 
that exist. Many have returned home charging that the U,S- 
information program has been inadequate in method and mag- 
nitude as well as in aggressiveness and imagination. They ad- 
vocate that the U.S. military and economic assistance programs 
should be supplemented with a continuous propaganda program 
of proportionately comparable size and supported by a propor- 
tionately larger fiscal base. 

(4) Some critics have said that a much larger appropriation 
is necessary. Suggested amounts have ranged from doubling 
the present appropriation to 5 percent of the total U.S. overseas 
budget. 

(5) There is a need to develop and execute propaganda ini- 
tiative strategies in order to counter and defeat the impact of 
Communist foreign propaganda. For this Communist propa- 
ganda disseminates Communist foreign policies and accompa- 
nies Communist actions bent on the destruction of the United 
States. 

(6) Every aspect of present USIA activities should be re- 
examined. "Peacetime" programs should be abandoned in 
favor of cold war needs. 

(7) U.S. propaganda should carry less of a "made in U.S." 
label and more of it should be put into the hands of dependable 
nationals of the countries that we are attempting to persuade 
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and influence. Leaders of the target peoples themselves must 
be more involved. 

(8) Washington should do more about tapping the resources 
and talents of U.S. commercial media, public relations firms, 
and advertising agencies. 

(9) The concept of USIA is not big enough to handle the 
powerful instrument of propaganda. 

(10) Considerably enhanced research and training programs 
are needed in order (a) to develop firmer foundations for our 
foreign information programs in relation to the opinions, atti- 
tudes, hopes, aspirations, and misconceptions of the foreign au- 
diences, and (b) to provide personnel with a more thorough 
understanding of Communist organization, strategy and tactics, 
and the most up-to-date knowledge of how to communicate and 
persuade more effect ively* Equally important, the Agency must 
utilize research and the results of research much more effectively 
in Latin America, Africa, Asia and Europe than it has in the past. 

The Commission believes that a review of the mission of USIA 
should Be made in the light of these criticisms and interpreted in 
the perspective of new directions in the cold war since the Cuban 
crisis. The establishment of a small forward-planning unit 
would enable such a reexamination to get under way, 

THE TASKS AND FUNCTIONS OF FORWARD 
PLANNING IN USIA 

The tasks of the proposed forward-planning unit would be to: 

( 1 ) Study and determine the strategic priorities of USIS op- 
erations in relation to specific countries, communications facili- 
ties and media, and personnel Which countries, for example, 
should require the greatest concentration of USIS energy and 
resources? Is an American presence necessary in all countries? 
Are all media and programs needed in all countries? Are USIS 
communications facilities adequate, modern, and effective? 

(2) Assist in mapping out overall strategic objectives and 
policies in relation to the availability of funds, 
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Too frequently program decisions have been predicated on 
budgetary and appropriations considerations. There is need 
for a more objective and sustained effort to formulate programs 
first, provide a thorough justification for them and then calculate 
the fiscal resources necessary to implement these programs. 

(3) Generate ideas concerning programs and program con- 
tent in the light of the fluctuating trends of the cold wan 

The growth and institutionalization of an Agency frequently 
brings with it bureaucratic rigidity and routine. Less attention 
is paid to the new idea generated either from within or without 
the Agency. A well functioning forward-planning unit should 
afford hospitality for the consideration of many ideas, and stimu- 
late the generation of these ideas from all expert sources, public 
and private, that are seriously concerned with the prosecution 
of the cold war, 

A long-range forward planning unit should also give impetus 
to a serious consideration of the following searching questions 
about the government's foreign communications program that 
have been posed increasingly by serious and sympathetic ob- 
servers of the USIA: 

Should the United States continue to conduct inf ormation 
and cultural activities in Western Europe? 

Should the United States abolish its libraries and infor- 
mation centers in Europe? 

Should the United States depend exclusively on bi- 
national centers? 

Should education, cultural and information programs re- 
main independently administered among a half-dozen agen- 
cies in Washington? Should there be one place in the 
Government where all of these activities are put together? 
How can efforts of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), Peace Corps, USIA, State, Health* Education 
and Welfare (HEW), Labor, Commerce > and Agriculture 
in the foreign ideological and psychological areas be more 
effectively coordinated? 

How can we evaluate more realistically the results of 
U>S, programs on a country by country basis in order to re- 
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duce and eliminate marginal ones, strengthen and enhance 
effective ones and introduce new ones that can help fill im- 
portant gaps and remedy areas of weakness? 

Are we doing enough with foreign youth, students, labor 
and intellectual groups? What new instruments both pri- 
vate and public are available that would strengthen U.S. 
programs in these areas? 

Have we exploited to a maximum the private resources 
of American business, labor, education, advertising, and 
public relations? For example, is there an American busi- 
nessman's committee which works with USIS in helping to 
tell the American story accurately and authoritatively? Is 
there sufficient liaison established with foreign tabor groups 
either directly or indirectly or through the good offices of 
American labor representatives and their contacts through 
the ICFTU? Is there a carefully planned effort to acquaint 
intellectuals and universities with the most reputable and 
prominent intellectuals and universities in the United 
States? How can U.S. members of Congress do more either 
as individuals or as members of the various interparliamen- 
tary organizations? 

Have we exhausted our efforts to develop interallied co- 
operation in the communications field outside of periods of 
crisis when a promising degree of collaboration is attained? 

Are we recruiting the best available personnel? 

Should we conduct operations in the hinterland of a coun- 
try as well as in its capital? 

What can be done to improve further the training pro- 
gram in the study of foreign communications, foreign lan- 
guages, and Communist propaganda strategy and tactics? 
What types of social science investigations in the foreign 
field can be encouraged and channeled into studies of com- 
munications and persuasion? Is the level and type of re- 
search commensurate with the needs of the Agency and the 
opportunities that become available to it? 

What have been the results of 14 years of USIS activi- 
ties in particular countries? What are our accumulated 
assets and how can they be utilized more effectively? 

How can the Office of Administration and its constituent 
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elements do a more orderly job of forward-planning in the 
light of the above and related questions? 

Recently, a 3-year study of mass communications in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia, completed by UNESCO, showed 
that two-thirds of the world population lack the barest 
means of being informed of news at home, let alone of events 
abroad, What implications do these findings hold for US1A 
programs, techniques, and media? 

These questions and others like them require careful and con- 
tinuous thought by a high-level forward-planning group that 
would be staffed with the Agency's most capable senior officers. 
This group should be free to call in experts from academic* busi- 
ness, communications, labor, farm and youth groups for sug- 
gestions, advice and counsel 

In particular there is a need for forward-planning in the new 
era of world communication that has been opened by TELSTAR* 

FORWARD-PLANNING IN A NEW ERA OF WORLD 
COMMUNICATION 

Three important scientific discoveries and technological in- 
ventions have combined to alter significantly international rela- 
tions during the past two decades and have had important in- 
fluences on U.S. strategy and on the mission of USIA. 

The first was the release of nuclear energy with its profound 
military implications and peacetime application. The creation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) and the funds ap- 
propriated to develop and perfect military weapons as weE as 
peaceful uses of the atom have received the full support of the 
American people. The results have had an important impact 
on the nations and peoples of the world. 

The second was the developments and explorations in outer- 
space with the launching of manned and other satellites which 
have shortened further the physical distances between nations. 
The establishment of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) and the projection of space programs de- 
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signed to reach the moon and the planets have electrified the 
world. Substantial sums of money have been appropriated to 
support this huge undertaking which has caught the imagination 
of the American people. Not all the consequences can be fore- 
seen at this time but they promise to bring new horizons, new 
products^ and new ways of thinking lo 20th century man. 

The third major invention is the recent U.S, success in launch* 
ing a communications satellite capable of transmitting words, 
pictures, and other symbols from the United States to Western 
Europe. This byproduct of experiments with satellites has also 
required heavy investment in research, engineering, and equip- 
ment which has given us the means w f ith which to communicate 
images across oceans instantaneously. This system when it is 
finally perfected and made more permanent will permit the 
transmission of information and ideology to the far comers of 
the world — it represents a real challenge to the U.S. information 
program. 

If intercontinental television is to be a constructive force for 
world peace and international understanding, considerable re* 
search into the ideological and psychological dimensions of in* 
ternational communications is called for. Nations around the 
world have expended huge sums of money which have produced 
major breakthroughs in the physical and biological sciences, in 
technology and engineering. Nothing comparable has even been 
approximated in the complicated field of international commu- 
nications. 

Leading research experts in social science and communica- 
tions should receive support and encouragement to define and 
lay out the critical dimensions in international communications, 
to pose the proper questions and to undertake the necessary re- 
search designed to shed light on the many problems that stand 
in the way of mutual understanding. 

This Commission suggests that the appropriate committees of 
Congress, consider holding bearings on what research can con- 
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tribute to improving international communications which reduce 
tensions and promote stability and international understanding* 
For the problem of international communications with the ad- 
vent and potential of the space satellite requires at least as much 
thoughts attention, and support as was given to atomic energy 
and other aspects of space exploration. 

This could also be an important task for the USIA forward- 
planning unit. The accumulated USIA experience in communi- 
cating with foreign audiences should be focused on the potentials 
that have hardly been explored. USIA can perform an import- 
ant function by sharing its information, experience, and knowl- 
edge with the appropriate committees of Congress, other execu- 
tive agencies, and the national networks. 

It is of course clear that the U.S. Information Agency cannot 
do the entire job. There is a large area in which the private 
individual represents his country when he is abroad either as a 
visitor or as a long-time resident It's up to each individual 
citizen to participate in his own field of interest or occupation. 
The citizen as tourist or as businessman, labor leader, fanner, 
scientist, educator, artist, and journalist (press, radio and tele- 
vision) in his increasingly frequent trips abroad can help build 
a better understanding of the United States through his own 
channels of communication. 

There are, however, negative elements to the U.S. foreign in- 
formation programs. There are occasions when actions of in- 
dividuals and the circulation abroad of movies, television 
programs, and paperback books give an unfavorable impression 
of America. Frequently the damage done cannot be easily re- 
paired and the adverse effect cannot be easily countered by 
USIA with ail its facilities. 

The job of conveying a favorable image of the United States 
is a difficult one at best. In competing with the Sino-Soviet com- 
munist powers which control their citizens and their actions, it 
should be understood that many factors other than USIA con- 
tribute to the U.S. standing abroad or lack of it. For example* 
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private American citizens abroad are uncontrolled, unbridled, 
and uncensored. This k the pride of our system. Nevertheless 
it is hoped that in their conduct and in the products they dis- 
tribute, Americans will take into consideration detriments as well 
as benefits to the national Interest which result from their 
actions. 

THE USIA ROLE IN TELSTAR AND WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS 

As technological developments and inventions foster the in- 
creased flow of communication among the peoples of the world 3 
more people than ever are being exposed to different values, 
ideas, and information which are processed by others. There 
are few places left in the world where because of the press, radio, 
television, advertising, and the movement of people, some form 
of international communication hasn't taken place . And at least 
in the national capitals of the world what is frequently news in 
Paris is also news in Rio, Djakarta or Washington. 

The American success with TELSTAR in 1962 marked an 
important milestone in the establishment of a new world com- 
munications system. 

The role of USIA in this revolutionary development as a pur- 
veyor of official communication and as a supplement to the work 
of private agencies and facilities is most important, USIA has 
already assisted in the development, promotion, and arrange- 
ments underlying the initial trans- Atlantic programs transmitted 
by the communications satellite* In facilitating the efforts of the 
U.S. national networks, USIA has made an important contribu- 
tion to the emergence and further development of a world com- 
munications system, 

The Chairman of this Commission, on the occasion of the first 
successful trans- Atlantic television transmission, commended the 
U.S. national radio networks as follows: 

"Significant in the success of this country's Telstar pro- 
gram was the voluntary cooperation of highly competitive, 
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privately owned networks. Working together ABC, CBS, 
and NBC encompassed in a twinkling a thesaurus of mag- 
nificent sights and sounds of the United States and its 
citizens. 

"This was a marvelous moment of accomplishment for 
millions of free people throughout the world. Telstar should 
likewise shine as a beacon of freedom and hope to millions 
of enslaved peoples across the earth. 

"In days to come, you will further utilize Telstar and other 
similar satellites to transmit the living experience of our 
people to all who wish to see and hear, regardless of national 
boundary lines, concrete walls or bamboo curtains. 

"I am certain that this accurate and instantaneous reflec- 
tion of our American way of life — the reporting of our fail- 
ures as well as our successes, our goals unaccomplished as 
well as our achievements realized — will speak with unpar- 
alleled eloquence the sincere friendliness^ the deep desire for 
peace that motivate and guide the American people and our 
free, democratic government, 

I am also certain that when the nations and races of 
the earth are constantly tuned to common sights and sounds 
and experiences, the cause of international understanding 
and peace will be notably advanced/ 3 

The networks 5 intense interest in the potential of this new 
technological marvel, are recorded in the following excerpts 
from their replies: 

■ 

President Leonard H. Goldenson of ABC said, "Here at 
ABC we were all delighted at the results of this first test 
which were beyond all expectations, and naturally we join 
with our colleagues at CBS and NBC in their excitement 
over the future prospects of intercontinental television. 

"I personally consider this historic event a major step 
toward greater understanding and world peace through 
space communications" 

President Robert E. Kintner of NBC said, * . . what- 
ever the application of this new technology may be, we are 
confident that it will extend the horizons of broadcast 
journalism on an international basis, so that we can bring 
instantaneously to our audiences in the United States a 
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picture and understanding of the great news and cultural 
events of other countries, and conversely it will enable Euro- 
pean and other overseas broadcasters — as well as broad- 
casters in the United States—to originate coverage of events 
and developments in this country for audiences overseas. 
I share your conviction that the end results will surely spread 
a closer understanding among the nations of each others 1 
institutions and aspirations . . 

One important question faced by private earners and USIA 
is what is to go on TELSTAR, As with all channels of commu- 
nication, it is the contents that flow through them that remain 
a constant challenge to the imagination, ingenuity and sensitivity 
to audience taste and need that are displayed by producers, di- 
rectors, writers, and performers. 

Neither the potential nor the astronomical expense of TEL- 
STAR is fully appreciated at present. The world has received 
only a glimpse of what is possible. The future is marked with 
exciting possibilities that will require considerable expenditures 
of funds. USIA has an important role to perform in the un- 
folding of this future and will require additional sums of money 
to participate in this international project. The Commission 
urges that USIA give this project the highest priority. It war- 
rants the continued sympathetic consideration by the Congress. 

CONCLySION 

In summary, the Commission believes that the Cuban crisis 
opened a new phase in the cold war and placed new responsibili- 
ties on USIA. 

The Commission has considered the present role, functions 
and operations of the USIA, It suggests that five important 
problems require attention. They are : 

1. The need to improve management in USIA; 

2. The need to reduce the number of publications that are 
no longer pseful; 
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3. The need to initiate annual or semi-annual reviews of 
program output by committees whose membership 
would include outside experts on print and radio; 

4. The need to review the expanding programs in Africa 
and Latin America; 

5. The need for one US I A building in Washington in order 
to improve the Agency's operating efficiency and 
management. 

This report has also included the major recommendations 
and observations of the Chairman's report on Africa, In a con- 
tinent of many nations, tribes and languages,, the USIA cannot 
assume that techniques and material that have proved suitable 
in European or other areas are equally effective in Africa. The 
media support programs for Africa should be reviewed in order 
to assure that media products are tailored to the problems, in- 
terests and conditions in Africa. 

Latin America represents an important challenge that must 
be met. The entire economy is an explosive one. Population 
increases steadily, Demands to reduce poverty, ignorance and 
illness have increased. Such conditions are ripe for the Com- 
munist agitator and organizer. This must be understood by 
USIA in the context of the promise of the Alliance For Progress, 
Exposure of short and long-range Communist goals for Latin 
American countries especially as they were manifested by the 
Russian build-up in Cuba, is an additional task for USIA. 

The Commission is pleased to report that a reappraisal of the 
Agency's program in Western Europe has been initiated by the 
Director. Its purpose is to redefine the role of USIA m Europe 
in the light of the emergence of the European community as a 
prosperous and powerful force in international affairs. 

The Commission has traced the changing role and mission 
of the foreign information programs during the past 15 years. 
These have fluctuated with different national strategies and with 
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the experience and orientation of different directors who guided 
and directed the program. 

The Commission believes that the Agency has both short-range 
and long-range objectives. Although USIA has received na- 
tional praise for its performance in the Cuban crisis, there is a 
need to develop longer range plans in the light of cumulative 
criticism of the Agency's role and approach to the cold war and 
in recognition of the fact that the U.S.-U\S.S.R. confrontation in 
Cuba has opened a new phase of this war. 

The Commission has recommended that the Agency establish 
a high level forward-planning unit staffed with its most senior 
officers- This staff should deal responsibly with these criticisms 
and with the new challenges and opportunities ushered in by the 
recent crisis in Cuba and the Chinese Communist invasion of 
India, 

Finally, the Commission suggests that the implications and 
repercussions of TELSTAR, the American communications sat- 
ellite, may be as far-reaching as the discovery of atomic energy 
and the explorations of space. It is important to the national 
interest that USIA exploit and develop this opportunity to the 
fullest. To do so effectively will require additional research into 
the opinions, attitudes, misconceptions, taste, and interests of 
foreign audiences- 

With the assistance, support, and understanding of the Con- 
gress, this new mighty instrument of international mass commu- 
nications can be used to educate and inform the peoples of the 
world about each other. It will enable the United States to 
disseminate accurate and authoritative information about its 
policies, people, and intentions through a medium that will have 
a powerful impact on the peoples of the world. It will demon- 
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strate vividly the goals of the United States and the achievements 
of free men everywhere. 



Respectfully submitted. 



J. Leonard Reinsch, 
Chairman 

Sigurd S. Larmon 
Clark R. Mollenhoff 

M. S. Novik 
John L. Seigenthaler 



December 28, 1962 
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